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Summary—A 2 (Frustration, No Frustration) x 2 (Catharsis, No 
Catharsis) factorial design was used to demonstrate catharsis. The Frustration 
condition involved interrupting a counting task; catharsis involved breaking 
cardboard boxes. After being exposed to one combination of these condicions, 
each of 44 children was tested for aggression in a setting which allowed for the 
assessment and control of arousal, inhibition/disinhibicion, and demand char- 
acteristics. There were three dependent variables, nonaggression, and displaced 
human and nonhuman aggression. The Frustration-No Catharsis condition pro- 
duced significantly more displaced aggression than either the Frustration-Cathar- 
sis or No Frustration-No Catharsis condition, these findings and others sup- 
ported a cathartic interpretation. 


Dollard, et al. (1939) asserted that “the occurrence of any act of aggres- 
sion is assumed to reduce the instigation to aggression. In psychoanalytic 
terminology, such a release is called catharsis” (p. 50). The notion of catharsis 
of aggression has received considerable recent interest in the lirerature concern- 
ing adults (Doob, 1970; Doob & Wood, 1972; Konecni & Doob, 1972; Leak, 
1974; Geen, Stonner, & Shope, 1975; Manning & Taylor, 1975). Such interest 
has not been pursued by researchers concerned with children. The literature 
of the 1950s and 1960s appears inconsistent and methodologically questionable 
(Feshbach, 1956, 1961; Lesser, 1963; Kuhn, Madsen, & Becker, 1967; Mallick 
& McCandless, 1966). Nevertheless, the issue of aggression catharsis in children 
is important, since both parents and professionals working with children con- 
tinue to believe that “cathartic” activities can be used to reduce subsequent 
amounts of aggression, e.g., parents continue to defend their children’s viewing 
of aggressive TV programs, psychologists continue to recommend children 
hitting punching bags rather than one another. The purposes of this study 
were to analyze the methodological difficulties in demonstrating catharsis in 
adults and to ask whether the methods and conclusions may apply to children; 
and secondly, to determine whether catharsis of aggression exists in children, 
using behaviors which occur in their “nacuralistic’ environment. 

Let us examine some of che problems in the adult literature. First, several 
studies (Doob & Wood, 1972; Konecni & Doob, 1972) have employed situa- 
tions in which guile by subjects may account for decreases in subsequent ag- 
gression, rather than “hydraulic” (Schafer, 1970) and drive-reduction models 
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(Dollard, Doob, Miller, Mowrer, & Sears, 1939) developed to explain catharsis. 
Second, some studies (Doob, 1970; Doob & Wood, 1972) which appear to 
show catharsis may also be interpreted by the “retaliation” assumption, i.e., the 
frustrator or annoyer “got what he deserved” (Konecni & Doob, 1972). Third, 
the cathartic activity is typically identical to or similar to the test of subsequent 
aggression (Konecni & Doob, 1972; Geen, Stonner, & Shope, 1975). This is 
a problem because the similarity berween the cathartic activity and test of sub- 
sequent aggression allows generalization from the former to the latter through 
one or more of the following mechanisms: (a) the disinhibition to aggress in 
the cathartic activity may generalize to the test of aggression, producing an in- 
crease in aggression, (b) the subjects may wish to behave consistently berween 
the two situations (Doob & Wood, 1972), and (c) in the test of aggression, 
subjects may imitate (self-imitation; Fouts, 1975) their aggressive behaviors 
which were previously performed in the cathartic activity. These reasons help 
explain the several studies which appear to provide evidence against the notion 
of catharsis (Kahn, 1966; Buss, 1966; Geen, 1968; Geen, Stonner, & Shope, 
1975). Fourth, most studies (Doob, 1970; Doob & Wood, 1972; Konecni & 
Doob, 1972; Geen, Stonner, & Shope, 1975; Manning & Taylor, 1975) test 
male adulc subjects, presumably because they have had more rewarding and 
disinhibitive experiences associated with aggression. However, precisely be- 
cause of these experiences, these researchers may be studying the inhibition or 
disinhibition of aggression rather than catharsis of aggression. Fifth, the use 
of electrical shock as a measure of aggression for adults has not been seriously 
challenged and seems particularly irrelevant and esoteric in the absence of evi- 
dence that such a “cathartic” behavior in adults generalizes to what adults do in 
real life and in terms of how children aggress in their natural environment. 

The present study, using children, attempted to minimize these problems 
as well as to create a more naturalistic situation in which catharsis of aggression 
may be found. This experiment consisted of manipulating frustration or an- 
noyance (consistent with the suggestions of Buss, 1961; Bramel, Taub, & Blum, 
1968, Feshbach, 1970; Doob & Wood, 1972; Konecni & Doob, 1972), using a 
task (interruption of counting) which has been effective in instigating frus- 
tration in many other situations (Hokanson, 1961; Baker & Shaie, 1969; Gam- 
baro & Rabin, 1969). After instigating frustration the substituce and pre- 
sumably cathartic activity (breaking cardboard boxes) was introduced to half 
of the children, assessment of displaced aggression in a “game” with a human 
surrogate and nonhuman aggression and nonaggressive play followed. 

The cathartic task was chosen for the following reasons: (a) there would 
be no topographical similarity between the behaviors in the cathartic activity 
and test of subsequent aggression, contrary to the suggestion of Feshbach 
(1970), thereby decreasing the generalization of inhibition/disinhibition, self- 
imitation, and self-consistency, (b) although the box-breaking task may not ap- 
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pear “aggressive,” such behaviors of high magnitude or intensity (Walters & 
Brown, 1964) have often been judged aggressive, (c) regardless of whether 
breaking boxes is “aggressive,” ic is an activity which readily occurs in the home 
or school and thus is more naturalistic than shocks, and (d) there should be 
little guile associated with this cathartic activicy that would generalize to a test 
of aggression. The game situation with displaced aggression was designed so 
that (a) there would be little effort, thus any decrease in aggression following 
the cathartic activity could not be due to fatigue or generalization of a behavior 
of high magnitude to one of very low magnitude, (b) there would be little in- 
hibition associated with the game, since most children have experiences asso- 
ciated with knocking down toy soldiers or cowboys/cowgirls, dolls, and blocks in 
their own play, and (c) there would be little possibility of retaliation against 
the frustrator (since the frustrator was not present and the human surrogates 
and the frustrator were dissimilar) or guilt (since the game allowed such dis- 
placed aggressive behaviors). 

Three behavioral measures were used, human surrogate aggression, non- 
human aggression, and nonaggressive play. Most studies of catharsis with chil- 
dren have used human or human surrogate aggression for which there may be 
many social prohibitions, And as a result, the over-all levels of human aggres- 
sion are quite low, thereby likely resulting in lirtle sensitivity to differences 
among groups of subjects, If, however, a subject may aggress in a situation 
which is free of social prohibitions and is encouraged, the increased incidence 
of aggression may result in greater sensitivity to differences in levels of aggres- 
sive motivation. A measure of nonaggression was also included to provide a 
reference point by which to determine the relative contributions of frustration 
and/or cathartic opportunity and influential factors. 

In order to test the separate and combined effects of frustration and cathar- 
tic Opportunity upon subsequent aggression, a 2(Frustration, No Frustration) 
X 2(Catharsis, No Catharsis) factorial design was employed. After each sub- 
ject was exposed to one combination of the conditions, he was tested for ag- 
pression. If the cathartic activity alone results in subjects viewing the exper- 
iment positively or elicits competing nonaggressive behaviors, a main effect of 
catharsis was expected to occur, with the cathartic conditions resulting in less 
aggression than conditions with no catharsis. On the other hand, if the cathartic 
activity alone results in generalization of aggressive tendencies (through dis- 
inhibition and/or self-imitation) to the test for aggression, then the direction 
of difference between the conditions of no catharsis and catharsis would be re- 
versed. However, support for a cathartic effect would be demonstrated by an 
interactive effect of frustration and cathartic opportunities on aggression, with 
the important simple effects being that (a) the Frustration-No Catharsis con- 
dition would result in more aggression than either the Frustration-Catharsis or 
No Frustration-No Catharsis conditions, and (b) the No Frustration-Catharsis 
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condition would result in more aggression than the No Frustration-No Catharsis 
condition. These predicted trends would indicate that despite the tendency of 
cathartic opportunity increasing aggression, when it follows nonfrustration, 
cathartic opportunity decreases aggression in frustrated children. 


METHOD 

Children (42 white and 2 black), 8 to 11 yr. of age (mean age, 9.9 yr.), volun- 
teered to participate in “trying out a new game” at the Psychology Department, for which 
each would receive $1.00. There were 25 girls and 19 boys (from middle-class inte- 
grated schools near the University), and the subjects were randomly assigned to the four 
experimental conditions. The number of girls and boys and the mean age of subjects 
for each condicion were, respectively, as follows: No Frustration-No Catharsis: 6 and 5 
(9.9 yr.); No Frustration-Catharsis: 7 and 4 (9.9 yr.); Frustration-No Catharsis: 6 and 
5 (9.9 ye.); and Frustration-Cathatsis: 6 and 5 (9.7 yr.). The No Frustration-No 
Catharsis and the No Frustration-Catharsis conditions each had one black subject. 

The aggression game was designed so that children of this age would be relatively 
unfamiliar with it (informal interviews with several subjects indicated chat the game 
was novel). The game consisted of a gamcboard (90 cm X 120 cm), 50 Lincoln logs 
(3.8 cm high, 1.3 cm in diamerer), 10 Fischer-Price plastic play people (4 cm high; 
which had simple faces, no limbs, and bodies painted bright colors), and a plastic male 
doll (23 cm high, “Jamie West,” wearing tan western clothing). On the gameboard 
was a winding path with 10 locations; each location contained a hurdle (two pillars of 
logs with a flac piece of wood on top and connecting the pillars) and a play person placed 
on a vertically placed log next to the hurdle. The gameboard was located on a table, 
directly in front of a one-way mirror which separated the two rooms. Adjacent to the 
experimental room (on the opposite side from the observation room) was another room 
which contained several cardboard boxes (approximately 60 cm x 45 cm), a table and 
two chairs for the frustration and catharsis manipulations. 

Each subject was escorted to the “frustration-catharsis” room by a female adult ex- 
perimenter, seated opposite the experimenter, and instructed that (a) the experimenter 
wanted the subject to count to 100 without errors as quickly as possible within 1 min., 
and (b) the subject’s performance would be compared with that of other children his 
age. Subjects in the No Frustration condition were allowed to count to 100 with no 
interruptions, regardless of how long the counting actually took. Subjects in the Frus- 
tration condition were interrupted when they reached the number 20 by the experimenter 
saying (and shaking her head negatively), “Wait a minute, I Jost track of my second 
hand (pointing to watch). I'm sorry we'll have to start over again.” When a subject 
again started counting, he was again interrupted when he reached a number in the 70's 
and was told, “I’m sorry, your time is up.” 

After a subject was exposed to one of these conditions, either the No Catharsis or 
Catharsis condition was initiated. The No Catharsis condition consisted of asking a sub- 
ject to waic three minutes at the desk while the experimenter set up the “game” in the next 
room. The Catharsis condition was identical to the No Catharsis condition except that 
before the experimenter left the room, she said, “Oh, if you don’t mind, I need to throw 
these boxes (pointing) in the trash and they won't fit unless they’re flatrened out. Do 
you think you could do that for me?” She then demonstrated flattening a box by kicking 
in a side of a box; pointed to two boxes, and left the room. 

Immediately after the No Catharsis or Catharsis condition each subject was escorted 
to an adjacent room where the “new game” was sect up. All subjects were given the fol- 
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lowing instructions for the aggression game: (a) using the large male doll, he was to 
follow the path; (b) at each of 10 locations, there was a choice of three behaviors: jump- 
ing the hurdle (nonaggression), knocking the hurdle down (displaced nonhuman ag- 
gression), and knocking the play person down (displaced human aggression); the ex- 
perimenter demonstrated each behavior; (c) the subject could do anything he wished 
at each location; and (d) after trying out the game, the subject was to give opinions con- 
cerning how enjoyable the game was and what improvements could be made. The ex- 
perimenter asked if the subject understood the game, set up the hurdle and play person 
she had knocked down during the demonstration, and left the room saying that she had 
to check on the next subject. 

As the experimenter lefe the room, the main observer in the observation room (a) 
turned on a timer and set it for 4 min., (b) began recording the behaviors of the sub- 
ject, and (c) had no knowledge concerning either the type of frustration or catharsis 
manipulation for the subject. The experimenter entered the observation room and began 
recording behavior as soon as possible. The frequency of the three behaviors were re- 
corded by observers depressing the appropriate keys (connected to an event recorder) on 
their keyboards according to a predetermined scoring system. The two observers had re- 
ceived prior training in recording such behaviors and could not see each othet’s keyboard. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

The behavioral records of each observer were scored and compared for 
each subject in order to determine the inter-observer agreement in recording 
behaviors. The last 344 min. of the observation period were used since the 
experimenter typically was not ready to begin recording when a subject emitted 
his first behavior. The inter-observer agreement for the three kinds of be- 
haviors was 97.6% (N = 44). 

The median frequencies for the full four min, of nonaggression, displaced 
nonhuman aggression, and displaced human aggression under the four com- 
binations of frustration and catharsis are presented in Fig. 1. Casual inspection 
of this figure shows the importance of using three behavior measures in this 
study, i.e, the amount of human aggression was very low, with the amount of 
nonhuman aggression being at an intermediate level between human aggression 
and nonaggression. This trend has implications for the type of dependent 
variable which may be necessary to assess cathartic effects, one implication being 
that there may be considerable inhibition associated with human or human sur- 
rogate aggression, even in a task (as in this study) which “appears” relatively 
free of inhibition. 

All comparisons with each dependent variable were tested using the Mann- 
Whitney U test (Siegel, 1956); this nonparametric test was used since there 
was considerable variability among the scores of different groups. In order 
to determine the effect of frustration and/or general level of arousal, the No 
Frustration groups and Frustration groups (collapsing over the catharsis 
groups) were compared. There was significantly more nonhuman aggression 
under the Frustration conditions than No Frustration conditions (z = 1.78, p 
= .038, one-tailed test); differences using the other dependent variables did 
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Fic. 1. Median nonaggtession, nonhuman aggression, and human aggression under 
catharsis and frustration 


not reach significance (p > .05). This finding supports the view that, at 
least in the present situation, frustration appeared to increase aggression and/or 
arousal. The No Catharsis groups were compared with the Catharsis groups 
(collapsing over frustration conditions); there were no significant effects (p 
> .05) with any of the three variables. This suggests that the task of breaking 
boxes did not produce any qualitative or quantitative changes. 

The catharsis hypothesis, as conceptualized in this study, was that a cathar- 
sis effece would occur as a result of the combimed effects of frustration and the 
opportunity to receive cathartic experience. It was predicted that the Frustra- 
tion-No Catharsis group would exhibit more aggression than the Frustration- 
Catharsis and No Frustration-No Catharsis groups. An examination of Fig. 1 
indicates that the trends with both human and nonhuman aggression are con- 
sistent with the catharsis hypothesis. The four pair-wise comparisons of the 
four groups using human aggression yielded only one significant difference; the 
Frustration-No Catharsis group exhibited more human aggression than the No 
Frustration-No Catharsis group (U = 33.5, 2 = 11, = .038, one-tailed test). 
The absence of any other significant differences, especially between Frustration- 
No Catharsis and Frustration-Catharsis groups, is likely due to the over-all low 
level of human aggression. On the other hand, statistical examination of dif- 
ferences in nonhuman aggression showed the following significant differences 
(p < .01, one-tailed tests): (a) there was more nonhuman aggression in the 
Frustration-No Catharsis condition than under both the Frustration-Catharsis 
condition (U = 21.5, 2 = 11) and the No Frustration-No Catharsis condition 
(U = 21.5, 2 = 11), and (b) the No Frustration-Catharsis condition pro- 
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duced more nonhuman aggression than the No Frustration-No Catharsis condi- 
tion (U = 20.5, 2 = 11). An examination of nonaggression for the pair- 
wise comparisons among the groups yielded no significant differences (p > 
.05).2 The significant differences among groups using nonhuman aggression 
and the absence of significant differences with non-aggression indicate that 
the combined effect of frustration and cathartic opportunity is specific to ag- 
gressive behavior and not likely due to a general arousal of behaviors. Also, the 
lack of significant differences between the Frustration-Catharsis and both the 
No Frustration-Cathassis and No Frustration-No Catharsis conditions is con- 
sistent with che notion that the cathartic experience after frustration reduced 
the level of aggression to the level of those having experienced no frustration, 
with the level of aggression like that of subjects without opportunities. 

_ The results support the catharsis hypothesis, i.e., in this particular situation, 
the behavior of high magnitude in the catharsis manipulation reduced the in- 
cidence of subsequent aggfession in frustrated children while increasing aggres- 
sion in nonfrustrated children. These three significant and different effects 
of exhibiting a behavior of high magnitude, depending upon level of frustra- 
tion, are exactly those which provide evidence for catharsis, ie, they are incon- 
sistent with (a) the expectations derived from assumptions of fatigue, guile, 
retaliation, social prohibitions and/or the development of competing nonag- 
gressive behaviors, and (b) the nocion,that such a substitute task results in the 
promotion of aggression regardless of level of frustration. 

One implication of this study concerns the situations: and behaviors which 
can be used to induce catharsis. It has been implicitly assumed, probably due 
to the psychoanalytic emphasis of painful purging of emotions, that catharsis 
must involve either pain to the person experiencing the cathartic activity, eg., 
as in therapeutic sessions, or another person receives the ‘pain,’ e.g., in experi- 
mental use of shock (Konecni & Doob, 1972; Doob & Wood, 1972), watching 
TV or movies (Feshbach & Singer, 1971), humor (Leak, 1974). The fact 
that studies of catharsis have “pain” as part of the independent variable may 
simply reflect the ubiquitousness of this assumption rather than a statement 
of necessity. That is, it may be the case that catharsis in children can occur io 
situations without threat or pain to anyone, if the child is able to understand 
the symbolic significance of aggression or his own behaviors of high magni- 
tude. If we can find situations in which short- and long-term decreases in ag- 
gression can be induced, with the reductions not being due to the factors: pre- 
viously mentioned or distraction, the ease of teaching other nonaggressive be- 
haviors should be facilitated, as negative emotional overlay associated with 
aggressiveness may lower effectiveness of reinforcement. 

*The lack of significant differences in nonaggression among the four groups, while finding 
these differences with the aggression measures, may be disconcerting upon examination 


of the magnitude of differences in Fig. 1. This state of affairs reflects the considerable 
variabilicy and inconsistency of effects of frustration and catharsis on nonaggressive play. 
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